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Int'l Board Acts on Welfare Plan, 
. Staff Retirement, Political Action 


MIAMI BEACH, Fla.—Decisions vital to the membership of RWDSU locals in all parts of the country, and 
to the continued growth and effectiveness of the International Union, were reached at the RWDSU Executive 
Board meeting here April 12-18. The Board meeting, chaired by Pres. Max Greenberg, by unanimous vote decided: 


@® To expand the International’s pre- 
sent Death Benefit Plan to include com- 
prehensive welfare benefits to which any 
local may subscribe on behalf of its mem- 
bers; 


® To institute a voluntary retirement 
plan for the staff of the International 
Union and officers of local unions; 


® A goal of $35,000 in contributions 
for political action from RWDSU mem- 
bers was adopted, with the resolve to 
place great stress on support for the Com- 
mittee on Political Education (COPE), 
the AFL-CIO’s political arm, in every lo- 
cal of the RWDSU. 


@® The RWDSU’s Minimum Wage 
Mobilization was described by the Board 
as “one of the most vital undertakings in 
the history of our union,” and every local 
was called upon to send sizeable delega- 
tions to Washington May 2 to lobby for 





extension of the federal minimum wage 
of $1 an hour to retail employees. 


@® A proposal that the International 
establish a Strike Fund in which locals 
may participate on a voluntary basis will 
be discussed further by a committee of 
the Executive Board, and brought to the 
meeting of the Board and the General 
Council in June. 


@ A resolution was adopted calling for 
full support to the State of Israel, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of AFL-CIO, 
and urging RWDSU members to invest 
in Israeli Bonds as a means of assisting 
this young nation. 


Throughout the meeting, Pres. Green- 
berg was in constant touch with leaders 
of Local 1-S in New York as the strike 
at R.H. Macy progressed frequently con- 
ferring with AFL-CIO Pres, George 
Meany and leaders of various interna- 











UNION QUEEN Berniece Caraway, who won The Record’s 
recent beauty contest, is receiving national publicity. Photo 
above appeared in AFL-CIO NEWS, which reaches every 
union leader in U.S. and Canada, as well as many thousands 

of leading citizens, newspapers, etc. In addition, this picture _ 
is being reprinted by many other labor papers. Berniece will 

be making television appearances sometimes in May, wher 

she comes to New York from her Birmingham, Ala. home to 
claim prizes she won as RWDSU Union Queen. Watch for 
announcements in future issues of The Record. 








tional unions to mobilize’ full support 
for the strikers. Pres. Greenberg was 
called back to New York on April 18 to 
enter the negotiations which led finally 
to settlement of the walkout. 


Reports to the Executive Board meet- 
ing spelled out the growth in membership 
and in financial stability of the Interna- 
tional Union since the historic merger 
convention two years ago which formed 
a united, powerful RWDSU out of three 
international organizations. 


Greenberg Notes RWDSU Progress 

Pres. Greenberg in his opening re- 
port described his frequent tours of 
RWDSU locals in the East, the Midwest, 
the South and Canada, and his satisfac- 
tion with the progress made by locals in 
each area. He reported on meetings with 
Pres. Meany and other leaders of AFL- 
CIO, and told of the great respect shown 
for the RWDSU’s strength and its cap- 
acity to continue its progress. 

“We're on the right road,” Pres. Green- 
berg declared. ‘“‘We can well be proud of 
our unity, and if we keep our eyes on 
the ball, we can look ahead to tremend- 
ous growth in the immediate future.” 


Underscoring the president’s remarks, 
Sec. - Treas. Al ,.; aa ‘ 
Heaps reported | 
on important in- 
creases in mem- ;. 
bership of the j 
RWDSU, noting 
that the goal 
projected by the 
General Council 
last June in 
Washington, D.C. 
—a growth of 10 
percent, or 15,- 
000 members in & 
one year — “is | ae 

within sight, and 

I believe that “we Sec. Jack Paley 
our General Council meeting next June 


we will be able to report that the goal 
has been realized.” 


Exec. Sec. Jack Paley declared that 
the International Union is now on a firm 


financial footing, operating at a surplus. 
He spoke of the warm response to the 
Westinghouse strike by the International 
Union, which donated $6,000 to the strik- 
ers, and fror the various locals which 
contributed many additional thousands. 
Paley noted that $3,200 has already been 
contributed towards endowment of a room 
at the New York Cardiac Home in memory 
of Irving Simon, former president of the 
RWDSU, and urged that the remainder 
of the $5,000 required be turned in quick- 
ly. 


Bonding Procedure Approved 


Paley also reported on the Interna- 
tional’s program to have officials and 
office personnel of the locals bonded, and 
said the locals had expressed satisfaction 
with the initiative of the International 
on this matter. The bulk of the locals 
have already taken steps to bond their 
personnel, he added. 


Discussion by the Board members on 
all matters taken up was extensive and 
spirited, with practically every Board 
member participating. f 


Pres. Greenberg described the meeting 
as “the most constructive and productive 
we have ever held, marked by important 
accomplishments.” He pointed partic- 
ularly to the actions on a welfare pro- 
gram and staff retirement plan; con- 
sideration of an International strike fund, 
and the greatly expanded political action 
program. 


“We are planning for the security of 
our people for many years ahead,” he 
declared, “and by so doing we are dem- 
onstrating the stability and permanence 
of our union.” 
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Wednesday, May 2 


April 29, 1956 


A. the date of the RWDSU Minimum Wage 
Mobilization nears, the pace of preparations is mov- 
ing at a quicker tempo. The rally on Wednesday, 
May 2, in Washington, D. C., at which 1,000 RWDSU- 
ers will lobby for extension of federal wage protec- 
tion to retail employees, promises to be a memorable 
event in the life of the union. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany and U. 8. Sen- 
ator Herbert H. Lehman (Democrat-New York) are 
expected to address the Mobilization meéting at the 
Hotel Willard early in the afternoon of May 2. After 
the brief meeting there, delegates will move on to 
Capitol Hill in chartered buses. There they will but- 
ton-hole their Senators and Representatives and 
urge them to vote for extended coverage under the 
federal minimum wage law. 


This year’s mobilization is expected to surpass the 
successful rally held last year. Reports to the Inter- 
national office from locals in all parts of the coun- 
try indicate a huge turnout for May 2. Retail and de- 
partment store locals of the RWDSU particularly are 
planning all-out participation in this year’s action. 
In New York, for example, District 65 members in 
Gimbel’s and Bloomingdale’s department stores are 
planning to send 100 delegates each. Other locals are 
sending proportionate numbers. 


AFL-CIO leaders and legislative staffers have spot- 
lighted the importance of extension of minimum 
Wage coverage by making it the Number One objec- 
tive on the Federation’s legislative program. AFL- 
CIO representatives have informed Congressional 
leaders that they want this amendment to be given 
first consideration among all proposed labor bills. 
Since Congress usually gives special consideration 
to such requests, this adds greatly to the chances of 
putting a bill through Congress before it adjourns 
this summer. 


Sen. Paul Douglas, chairman of the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee, informed RWDSU representatives that 
he expects to announce a date for committee hear- 
ings on extension of coverage early in May. The House 
Labor Committee is being asked by labor representa- 
tives to open its hearings at about the same time. 


On the other side of the fence, retail employers 
are busy making plans to defeat any attempt to bring 
them under federal minimum wage laws. At a closed 
meeting earlier this month of the American Retail 
Federation, which represents 700,000 retail stores 
throughout the country, it was decided to publish a 
“policy book” as a guide to legislative action by ARF 
members. High up on the list of “bills to kill” will be 
extension of minimum wage coverage, which organ- 
ized retail employers violently oppose. 


Despite their power and wealth, their research and 
legal talent, and their ability to put pressure on 
legislators, the retail bosses of the U. 8. are worried. 
For the first time since the federal minimum wage 
law was passed in 1938, there’s a good chance to 
bring a substantial part of the retail industry under 
federal coverage. The RWDSU’s Mobilization in Wash- 
ington may well provide the final push in getting 
this legislation moving in Congress. That’s why every 
local is being urged by RWDSU leaders to send del- 
egates to the Capital on May 2. 


It’s not too late to join in this great rally. For in- 
formation on how you and your local can participate, 
wire or telephone the RWDSU International office 
immediately—or better yet, make your way to Wash- 
ington by train, plane, bus or oxcart, as long as you 
get there before the afternoon of May 2. Be at the 
Hotel Willard at 12:30 p.m. and then join with 
RWDSvers on Capitol Hill. 


Your kids will be reading about it in their history 
books—but you can help make history on May 2. See 
you in Washington! 





Macy’s had no customers dur- 
ing the strike, but the regular con- 
tingent of shoplifters (no respect- 
ers of picket lines are they) kept 
the goods moving off the counters 
nevertheless. Lotie Swanwood of 
the corset dept. tells of the short, 

fat woman who came out of the 

Wary . tg os = a merchan- 

; " ise. e pickets, including Lotie, 

-. EMPLOV EE ote | mr MACYS } opened their mouths to give the 
‘: “y CAN'T eo» * Pau you BACK usual “Shame!” shout. But they 
‘ WE SMART, ok FIGHT stopped short when a couple of 
70 BE THRIFTY 7 our FUTURE! the store cops came out after the 


THEY FORTED F 7 MACY’ S woman and dragged her, amid her 
50 AGHINS sitiretcommmmnenn ives loud protests, back into the store, 


$000 MACY ’ REFUSAL TO ; while some of the loot dropped 
EMPLOYEES Td re BARGAIN « from under her coat. The items, 


4 - incidentally, included a_ corset 
ST RIKE 3 ean 8 # 4 which Lotie, with an experienced 
si i fitting eye, immediately spotted as 


* Roa oe . , . ODE SR Bits is i “much too small for her.” 


RPT LIBRE wenaens ¢ Pete age ah Te 


Bob Enoch is not only a top- 
netch Macy housewares demons- 
trator, which is what gives him 
his living, but he is also an ac- 
complished musician and a “na- 
tural” as an emcee, which is what 
gave the strike a lot of its spirit. 
Bob was chairman of the recrea- 
tion committee during the strike. 
He spent many hours at the piano 
accompanying everyone who sang 
or danced for the off-duty pickets 
at union headquarters, frequently 
turning to his ukelele for a change 
of pace. With the authority of a 
pro, Enoch would stand up there 
on the platform and seem to reach 
out with his eyes as he hollered, 
“Okay Jack, how about it. Come 
on up here and give us a song.” 


STRIKERS’ BAND entertained Local 1-S members during hours when they weren’t picketing. Left to right are Recreation Commit- 
tee Chairman Bob Enoch, ukelele; Roy Edward, saxophone; Russell Bowles, trombone; Leo Apicello, piano; and Negotiating Committee te 
member Harry Webster, clarinet. 


Strike aid came from many 
quarters and in many shapes and 
forms, and the coordinator of 
much of it was Joe Bartholomew, 
who was on loan from District 4 
of the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers. Said Joe, “This is 
our way of repaying Local 1-S for 
the wonderful help they gave us 
in our strike at Westinghouse. We 
pledged then that we would do 
whatever we could whenever it 
was necessary, and were pleased 
to pitch in on this job.” 


Among the eateries in the neigh- 
borhood contributing to the food 
and beverage baskets were famous 
Solowey’s restaurant on 7th Ave., 
near 34th; the Astor Cafeteria, 
right across from Macy’s on 35th 
St.; the S & W restaurant at 7th 
Ave. and 35th St.; Joe’s Cigar Store 
(coffee, not cigars); and the Ex- 
change Tavern at 430 7th Ave. 

Most prominent in the list of 
those who helped the strikers was 
Butchers Local 400, whose mem- 
bers not only walked out with the 
1-S members when the strike be- 
gan, but who also saw to it that 
the fixin’s for sandwiches were 

, plentiful and varied. 
SANDWICH COMMITTEE put together appetizing combinations with food furnished by Butchers Local 400 and restaurants patronized 
by Macy employees. Left to right are Goldie Kuster, Pauline Arhipchuk, Mary Yura and Jennie Riskowitz working on sandwiches. & 


“If this weren’t such a serious 
situation I’d be having a ball.” 
Thus spoke Martha Dallas in a 
soft North Carolina drawl. An ac- 
tive member of innumerable strike 
committees, Martha pitched in on 
the picket line each day and also 
carried out such functions as mas- 
saging aching pickets’ muscles, 
and writing songs for the picket- 
line. She’s a hairdresser in Macy’s 
beauty salon, and everyone at 
Macy’s knows her now as the 
sparkplug of the strike. 


The long hours of negotiations 
at City Hall were put to good use 
by at least one member of the 
committee. Freda Pariser persuad- 
ed her fellow committee member, 
Rubin Greenberg of Macy’s beau- 
ty salon, to set her hair while they 
waited. So the Mayor’s Reception 
Room was turned into an im- 
promptu beauty parlor for the first 

BEAUTIFUL PICKET is Frances Wallace, a finalist in The Re- BUNDLE OF ENERGY is Martha Dallas, who carried out numer- time in its 150-year history. Nego- 

cord’s recent beauty contest. A steward in Macy’s Drug Dept., ous assignments during 13-day Macy strike. A hairdresser in  tiations lasted so long, incidental- 

Frances kept picketing roster for her department, added decorative store’s beauty salon, Martha operated mimeo machine as part ly, that Freda regretted she hadn’t 
note to 34th St. : of strike duties. asked for a permanent. 
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NEW YORK CITY—Eight thousand Macy em- 
ployees returned to work on Monday, April 23, 
after 13 days on the picket lines with a brand-new 
union contract and their union spirit as strong 
as ever. By unanimous vote the night before, they 
had agreed on settlement terms reached in round- 
the-clock negotiations at City Hall during the two 
preceding days. 


The agreement that brought the strike to an 
end provided wage increases of $3 a week retro- 
active to Feb. 1, plus an additional $3 increase on 
Aug. 1, 1957. The three-year pact, which expires 
Feb. 1, 1959, also provides $1,000 life insurance for 
each employee, pensions of $15 a month after 15 
years service up to $35 a month after 35 years, im- 
provements in hospitalization, a total of $50,000 
for adjustment of wage inequities and a number 
of other contract improvements. Minimum start- 
ing wages were increased from $39 a week to $41, 
with the added provision that if other stores in 
the Herald Square area raise their minimum to 
$41, Macy’s will boost its minimums to $42. An 
increase in the amount of automatic step-ups in 
the wage progression will go into effect in 1957. 


RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, who 
led the strike in his capacity as president of Local 
1-S, termed the settlement a victory. He pointed 
out that this package represented a substantial 
improvement over the company’s final pre-strike 
offer of a $2 wage increase in each of the three 
contract years, a top pension of $25 a month, a 
limit of $40,000 for inequities, and other terms 
inferior to the ultimate settlement. Kovenetsky 
noted that on one of the most important issues 
raised by the company—its demand that the con- 
tract permit executives to do union members’ 
work—Macy’s had backed down. The contract 
language remains unchanged, while Macy’s and 
Local 1-S exchanged letters agreeing to discuss 
practical application of this provision. 


The agreement was worked out in round-the- 
clock negotiations April 19, 20 and 21. These talks, 
which began only after ten days of strike, took Rainy weather didn’t dampen spirits of Macy strikers, especially when picket lines were joined by RWDSU Pres. 
place upon RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg’s emer- Max Greenberg and Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, right. , 


MACY STRIKE IS SETTLED 


gency return to the city from the Executive Board 
meeting in Florida. Plunging immediately into ef- 
forts to bring about a settlement of the Macy 
dispute, Pres. Greenberg met with leaders of Local 
1-S, including Kovenetsky, Vice-Presidents Phil 
Hoffstein and Bill Atkinson and union counsel 
Asher Schwartz, on April 18. The following day he 
joined them in meetings at City Hall with media- 
tors appointed by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, and 
participated in the lengthy negotiations that fol- 
lowed. 


Finally, after more than 30 hours of continuous 
meetings, Kovenetsky and the other local officers 
presented the settlement offer to the 27-member 
negotiating committee and recommended that it 
be accepted. After questions and discussion, the 
committee unanimously approved the terms. 


The following day, Saturday, April 21, while 
pickets continued to pound the sidewalks outside 
Macy’s Herald Sq. main store and the four Macy 
branches, the Local 1-S executive board unani- 
mously approved the settlement. The pattern of 
unanimous agreement was continued the follow- 
ing day, when two membership meetings at Man- 
hattan Center jubilantly voted to end the strike. 


Kovenetsky and the other leaders of Local 1-S 
paid tribute to the “invaluable assistance rendered 
by International Pres. Max Greenberg,” in helping 
to win acceptable terms and end the walkout, 


While the negotiations were going on at City 
Hall, a big rally sponsored by the New York City 
CIO Council was held on 35 St. between Broadway 
and 7th Avenue outside Macy’s. Nearly 10,000 Macy 
Strikers and other unionists gathered despite 
threatening weather to hear speakers pledge sup- 
port of the Macy workers. Among those who spoke 
were Pres. Greenberg, Kovenetsky, Hoffstein, Dis- 
trict 65 Pres. David Livingston, ILGWU Vice-Pres. 
Charles Zimmerman, AFL Central Trades Council 
Sec. James C. Quinn, Frank Sheehan of the Trans- 
port Workers, Vice-Pres. Benjamin McLaurin of 
the Sleeping Car Porters and Manager Joseph 
Cohen of Butchers Local 400. CIO Council Sec.- 
Treas. Morris Iushewitz chaired the meeting. 
Record photos by Sam Reiss 


Jubilant greetings fer Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky followed unanimous vote to accept Macy settlement 
offer at membership meeting in Manhattan Center April 22, ending 13-day strike. 
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- 1000 Delegates to Attend Biggest 
District 65 Convention May 11-13 


NEW YORK CITY—Preparations for the 7th Biennial Convention of District 65 were approaching a climax 
last week, as some 80 rank and file officers of the District’s 35 locals headed for the Laurels Country Club in 
the Catskills for a three-day pre-Convention meeting which will put the final touches on the Convention report 


and program. 

The group, known as the Executive 
Council, includes the full time organiza- 
tional staff of 
the union as well 
as the rank-and- 
file local officers. 
The week-end 
meeting April 27 
through 29 takes 
place just two 
weeks before 
more than 1,000 
stewards convene 
at the same site 
for another three 
days to act on 
plans for District 

e 
David Livingston Rg og Bonn 

The pre-Convention meeting of the 
Executive Council is a new development 
in ‘65’, Pres. David Livingston said, 
stemming from “the emergence of the 
rank and file officers of the locals as a 
genuine leadership body of the District.” 

Key issue before the 1956 Conven- 
tion of ‘65’ is the organizing campaign, 
particularly among New York area de- 
partment stores, in which the union 
has been engaged during the past year 
or more. An evaluation of the campaign 
thus far, and consideration of its furth- 
er expansion will be the main business 
before the Convention. 

Convention delegates are the District’s 
stewards, each representing a crew of 25 
to 30 members. Thousands of members 
have been thronging the ‘65’ Center at 
13 Astor Place every evening since early 
this year, as the crews met to elect new 
stewards. Nearly 1,000 elections have 
been completed thus far, assuring that 
this will be District 65’s biggest Conven- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, employers of stewards were 
responding favorably to a request by Liv- 
ingston that they permit Convention del- 
egates to leave the job early on Friday, 
May 11, for the trip to the Laurels. 


1 1th-Hour Pact Averts 


Strike at Greeting Card Co. 


EVERETT, Mass.—An eleventh hour 
settlement averted a strike at the Met- 
ropolitan Greeting Card Co. last month 
when the company upped its original of- 
fer of 2% cents an hour to 5 cents in 
Wage increases, plus several other im- 
provements, Regional Dir. Thomas Leone 
reported. The employees, members of 
Local 580A, ratified the settlement with- 
out a single dissenting vote. 
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Reporting Borden Biscuit election victory to Pres. Max Greenberg, right, 
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at Florida 


Executive Board meeting are Local 262 Pres. Anthony Auriema, center, and General 
Org. George Braverman, left. 


Borden Biscuit Plant Votes 
For Local 262 in Jersey 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J.—Another important organizing victory went 
into the books of Local 262 this month when the employees of the Borden 
Company’s new biscuit plant here voted better than 2 to 1 for the RWDSU 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers Local in New Jersey. The vote took 
place April 12, under supervision of the NLRB. 


It was expected that the Borden plant 
would eventually employ about 200 work- 
ers. 


The employees promptly elected a 
negotiating committee and just as 
promptly, an appointment for contract 
talks with the big dairy firm was set up. 
Negotiations got under way last week, as 
The Record went to press. 


The plant was just opened last Feb- 
ruary, and the Local 262 organizing 
campaign began soon after, signing up 
a healthy majority in quick time. Lead- 
ing the drive was ‘262’ Pres. Anthony 
Auriema, with General Org. George 
Braverman and Org. Frank Smith. 


The organization of the Borden biscuit 
operation came not many months after 
Local 262’s sweep at the big Federal 
Sweets and Biscuit plant after a long and 
hard campaign. 

Negotiations for the union will be led 
by Auriemo, Braverman, Smith and the 
committee. 





Pres. Greenberg to Install 
Local 1199 Officers 


NEW YORK CITY—RWDSU Pres. Max 
Greenberg will be the principal speaker 
at the installation of Retail Drug Local 
1199 officers, division directors and stew- 
ards at the local headquarters on Wed- 
nesday evening, April 25. 


The installation ceremonies will take 
place at the first meeting of the newly- 
elected General Council. Officers to be 
installed include Pres. Leon J. Davis, 
Vice Pres. William J. Taylor and Sec. 
Treas. Edward Ayash. 


Division Directors George Glotzer, 
George Goodman, Harry Epstein, Phil 
Kamenkowitz, Abraham Kirschner and 
Ted Mitchell and 315 stewards will also 


be inducted into office by Pres. Green- 
berg. 





16c Raise, Pension 
Won in Buffalo 
By 200 at Upson 
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BUFFALO, N. Y.—A _ three-year 
contract providing wage increases of 
16 cents an hour, a pension plan and 
substantial improvements in the ex- 
isting health plan was won by 200 
workers at the Upson Wallboard 
plant, Int’l Rep. Tom Evans reported. 

A number of other gains were included 
in the new contract, dealing with senior- 
ity, company rules concerning absentee- 
ism, medical aid for injuries incurred on 
the job, and overtime work. 

The 16-cent wage boost is to be paid 
out at the rate of 4 cents retroactive to 
Avril 28, 6 cents on April 1, 1957 and 6 
c>nts on March 31, 1958. The total pack- 
-~e equals 23% cents an hour. This in- 

udes application of a l-cent cost-of- 

ving increase to base rates. 


Pension Plan Long Sought 


The Pension plan, which has been 

vught for many years by the Upson 
workers, provides $1.15 a month in bene- 
fits for each year of credited service up 
to a maximum of 30 years. It will be 
financed by company payments of 5 cents 
an hour. Administration of the plan will 
be in the hands of two union and two 
company representatives, with an im- 
partial chairman provided for in cases of 
tie decisions. 

Evans said the employees with longer 
service are “particularly pleased with 
the plan.” He said it is expected that 
after the plan has been in operation 
for a few years, other features would 
be added to the benefits. 


The improvements in the health plan 
include raising hospitalization from the 
present $10 to $12.50 a day; surgical al- 
lowances from a maximum of $200 to 
$300, and maternity from $100 to $125. 


Evans led the negotiating committee, 
which included Local 1195 Pres. Edward 
Sharts, Chief Steward Ernest Winters, 
Recording Sec. Edward Vincent, Treas- 
urer Nicholas Casalovua, Martin Freer 
and Gerald Heinz. 


Local 61 Members Approve 
Modern Tool Contract 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Unanimous ap- 
proval of the terms of a new contract was 
registered by the members of Local 61 
working at the Modern Tool Co. at a 
meeting last month, Regional Dir. 
Thomas Leone reported. 

In addition to a general wage boost of 
5 cents an hour now the workers won a 
number of improvements in working con- 
ditions and vacations. The contract runs 
for two years, with a wage reopener after 
a year, whose conditions include the right 
to strike. 

The negotiating committee included 
Shop Chairman Anthony Tata, John 
Mammone, Frank Gugiletti and Edward 
Consalvo. They were assisted by Int1 
Rep. John Fiandaca. 





Bail, Lowenthal on Board to Revise State Retail Minimum 


First steps were taken by New York State to raise minimum wages for 600,000 retail employees covered by State minimum wage orders when 
Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin named mem bers of a new retail trade minimum wage board to recommend revision of the present order. 
Two leaders of the RWDSU—Exec. Vice-Pres.. Alex Bail and Vice-Pres. Samuel Lowenthal, also manager of Retail Shoe Employees Local 287— 








constitute two of the three labor representa- 
tives on the wage board. 


About 100,000 retail trade workers—approx- 
imately one out of every six—now receive less 
than one dollar an hour. The newly passed 
Federal minimum for manufacturing and oth- 
er interstate commerce, which became effec- 
tive on March 1, sets the wage floor at the 
one dollar level. 

The present retail trade order promulgated 
in 1953, calls for a minimum wage of 75 cents 
an hour in New York City, 70 cents in com- 
munities with a population of 10,000 or more 
and all of Westchester and Nassau Counties, 
and 65 cents in the remainder of the State. 

Chairman of the board, which was sworn 
in at 10:30 a.m. Friday, April 27 in Commis- 
sioner Lubin’s office, is Judge Ferdinand Pec- 
ora, New York City, former Justice of the 
New York State Supreme Court. Serving with 
him as a public member of the panel are Dr. 
Helen Canoyer, Dean of the School of Home 





Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca; and 
Dr. Margaret G. Myers, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

The three board members representing la- 
bor are Bail, Lowenthal and Kenneth Mc- 
Clellan of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen’s Union. 

Representing industry are John P. Kennedy, 
Medina, of Kennedy Brothers; Frederick 
Schmertz, Yonkers, attorney for John Wan- 
amaker, Westchester; and Robert J. McKee, 
Hartsdale, Personnel Manager, the A. & P. 
Company. 

The board, which will held public hearings 
throughout the State, makes recommenda- 
tions to the Industrial Commissioner, who 
can accept or reject them in whole or in part, 
If he accepts, the order becomes mandatory. 
The Industrial Commissioner does not have 
the power, under the State minimum wage 
law, to draft his own proposals. 





Sam Lowenthal 
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The Midwest 





Ideal Dairy, Open Shop Gitadel, Organized in Portsmouth 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—A stronghold of open shop operation in the dairy industry in this area, the Ideal Milk Co., has been organized. Int’l Rep. 
Edgar Johnson reported that after a three-month campaign the employees voted 3 to 1 for RWDSU in an NLRB election April 19. The company, which 


has a long history of bitter anti-unionism, sought to stop the workers from organizing into RWDSU by encour~<i 





Strike Looming 
At New Shop 
In Springfield 


SPRINGFIELD, O.—The newly or- 
ganized Bosca Mfg. employees face 
the danger of a strike. Int’] Rep. Ed. 
Rosenhahn reported. The firm, which 
handles leather goods, has balked at 
a key demand of the employees—a 
union shop—and has yet to make an 
adequate wage offer. 


In an effort to avert a walkout, fed- 
eral mediation has been called in, and 
a negotiating session with a mediator 
sitting in was under way last week, as The 
Record was in the mails. 


The workers are ready for a strike, 
Rosenhahn said, having voted unani- 
mously for it early this month when it be- 
came clear that a settlement would re- 
quire strong action by the workers. 


The Bosca employees voted for 
RWDSU in an NLRB election Feb. 20 
by a score of 41 to 13. The number in 
the bargaining unit is 61. The vote 
clinched the second attempt of the 
workers to organize their plant in two 
years, after failing to win a majority 
the first time. 


Since the election, the workers have 
named local officers, stewards, and griev- 
ance and bargaining committees. They 
have also received a charter from the 
International Union certifying them as 
Local 880 of the RWDSU. The officers 
are Pres. Inez Lewis, Vice-Pres. Edna 
Bowser, Recording Sec. Mary Morning- 
star, Financial Sec. Vena Barker, Sgt.-at- 
Arms William Shields, and Trustees Alice 
Holleron, Geraldine Medley and Helen 
Holleron. 





McNamara Gets Kind 
Of Senate Job He Likes 


WASHINGTON (PA‘)—Senator Pat 
McNamara, Michigan Democrat, and for 
many years an AFL building officer, has 
just got the kind of Senate job that he 
likes. 

He has been appointed chairman of 
the. Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds of the Senate Public Works 
Committee. His job will be responsible 
for legislation concerning public build- 
ings throughout the United States and 
the grounds on which they are located. 
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HANK ANDERSON 











JOHN CAPELL 


Midwest leaders of RWDSU are shown participating in International Un- 
ion’s Executive Board meeting in Miami April 16. Anderson heads Chicago 
Joint Board; Capell is Vice-President in Kansas City. 





Majority Organized by Local 379 
At Linen Supply Co. in Columbus 


COLUMBUS, O.—Well over a majority of Smith Linen Supply Co. em- 
ployees have signed up in Local 379, Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes reported, 
and the union will seek recognition from the employer as soon as a few of 


the route salesmen sign up. 


The employees who have joined thus 
far are all inside employees of the com- 
mercial laundry, which services restau- 
rants, hotels and offices with linens. The 
campaign began when six of the workers 
came up to ‘379’ headquarters asking for 
help to organize their shop. They pres- 
ently earn between 55 and 80 cents an 
hour. 


Meanwhile, as The Record was in the 
mails last Saturday, Local 379 was hold- 
ing a Spring Dance at the Steelworkers’ 
Hall to raise money for the union’s ac- 
tivities in the coming political campaign. 
Admission to the dance, where free beer 
and chips are being served, is a COPE 
receipt showing a contribution of $1. 
COPE is the new political action arm of 
the AFL-CIO. The initials stand for Com. 
mittee On Political Education. 





5-Cent Boost in Berlin, Pa. 
At Snyder's Bakery 


BERLIN, Pa.—A new two-year contract 
is in effect at Snyder’s Bakery, bringing 
the 45 employees wage boosts of 5 cents 
an hour, with further increases to be 
discussed under a wage reopener at the 
end of the first year, Bus. Rep. Joseph 
Marino reported. 


With this increase, Marino said, the 
Snyder employees have won a total of 15 
cents an hour in wage increases in the 
three years that they have been affiliated 
with RWDSU, in addition to improve- 
ments in welfare and vacation and holi- 
day benefits. The contract runs from 
March 1, 1956 to March 1, 1958. 

Members of the negotiating committee 
were Local 1718 Pres. James Stuck, Helen 
Walters, Robert Gindlesperger and Susan 
Chonko, assisted by Marino. 





$7.50 Average Increase at Borden’s in W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—A new agreement between Local 612 and the Borden Dairy here brings the 130 
employees increases which will average $4.50 a week during the first year and $3 a week for the second year of the 
contract, Int'l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson reported. 














EDGAR L. JOHNSON 


April 29, 1956 


A number of gains over and above the 
wage increases add up to big improve- 
ments in working conditions, Johnson 
said. Among these are agreement by the 
company to furnish and launder all re- 
quired work clothing; 7 days’ paid sick 
leave, and 3 days’ paid mourning leave 
in case of death in an employee’s fam- 
ily. 


The wage gains are: 7 cents now and 
5 cents an hour next year for all hourly 
paid employees; job reclassifications re- 
sulting in added 10-cent hourly increases 
for lab technicians, cabinet servicemen 
and engineers; raise in night shift pre- 
mium from 7 to 9 cents an hour, and 
premium pay for hardening room work- 
ers raised from 5 to 8 cents. 


The retail routemen won increases of 
$1 a week in base pay as well as higher 
rates for points accumulated according 
to amount and nature of sales. Retail 
point pay was raised this year from 2.7 
to 2.8 per point, with another raise to 
2.9 going into effect Feb. 1, 1957. Whole- 





sale routemen also received $1 on base 
pay, with point pay raised, this year to 
1.51 from the previous 1.47, and going 
to 1.55 next year. 


Ice cream routemen received an in- 
crease of $3 on their base pay, plus a com- 
mission increase of .1% on their net 
wholesale volume. Beginning Feb. 1, 1957 
they are guaranteed a minimum of $385 
a month. 


Ice cream and milk route swingmen 
received an increase of $10 a month in 
addition to the increases in point pay. 
Another gain was agreement by the 
company that it would pay a minimum 
of $300 a month to a routeman for the 
first 6 months that he works a newly 
established route. 


The negotiating committee was led by 
Int'l Rep. Johnson, and included Plant 
Chairman Ralph W. Ross, Edsell Rolly- 
son, Robert P. Jeffrey, Dorman Sargent, 
Claude F. Baumgardner, James H. Smith, 
Carl E. Barnes and Walter Glenn. 


ng another union to intervene after 
RWDSU Local 612 had filed for the elec- 
tion. But the Ideal employees, led by the 
drive’s sparkplug, James Thornton, stuck 
with ‘612’, the union of their choice, and 
voted for it 29 to 10. The actual number 
of workers who will be covered by the’ 
forthcoming contract is 55, including 
plant and route sales employees. 

The Ideal employees were first ap- 
proached by James Williams, chairman 
of the Local 612 Borden Dairy unit here. 
A number of other members at Borden’s 
soon became involved in the campaign, 
as did Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes and 
Int'l Reps. Gene Ingles and Ed Rosen- 
hahn. The campaign was led on the spot 
by Int'l Rep. Johnson. 


Result is Good Borden’s Pact 


Johnson pointed out that, while it was 
a coincidence that negotiations were 
under way for a new contract at Borden’s 
as the Ideal organizing campaign reached 
its climax, “it is no coincidence that the 
Borden workers got one of the best con- 
tracts ever, in one of the fastest negotia- 
tions on record.” He said there was little 
doubt that the organizational activities 
of the Borden workers had a wholesome 
effect on their contract negotiations. 

The Ideal employees were meeting 
last week, as The Record was in the 
mails, to work out a set of demands, 
which Johnson said would most likely 
be patterned after conditions in other 
Local 612 dairies. 

Credit for the steady progress of the 
organizing campaign was given to the 
organizing committee chairman, James 
Thornton, and committee members 
Kenneth Thompson, Kenneth Duteil 
and James Whisman. 

Negotiations are expected to get under 
way as soon as possible after official 
certification of Local 612 comes from the 
NLRB. This usually takes a week to 10 
days, Johnson said. 


Retraction Demanded 


Michigan Unionist 
Resents His Use 
As GOP Puppet 


DETROIT (PAI)—Robert L. Jones, a 
UAW member of the Cadillac plant here, 
wants it clearly understood that he is 
a Democrat, lives in Michigan—not Con- 
necticut—and doesn’t like to be used as 
a@ puppet for Republican prosperity pro- 
paganda. 

It seems the Detroit News used his 
photo to add color to a story, datelined 
Hartford, Conn., which dealt with the 
“overriding political factor in Connecti- 
cut today” and carried the sub-head, 
“Foresee GOP Victory.” 

A two-column picture of Jones with 
the article was captioned: “Music to the 
GOP.” Following was the cut line: “Con- 
necticut workers are busy and prosperous; 
this may be deciding factor in Novem- 
ber.” 

Jones, through his attorney, A. L. 
Zwerdling, has filed a formal protest 
with the Detroit News, demanding “a re- 
traction of this libel,” the retraction to 
be given equal prominence and circulation 
and to clearly explain the facts. 

The “facts” were presented by Zwerd- 
ling in a letter to the News: 

“This cut consists of a photograph 
showing our client, Robert L. Jones, 
standing at a time clock with a happy 
smile on his face, examining a clock card. 

“The fact is that this photograph was 
not taken in Connecticut; nor was it 
taken in 1956. This picture was taken 
in Detroit, Mich. at the Cadillac Motor 
Car Division of General Motors Corpora- 
tion in 1938. It was not taken during the 
term of a Republican President. In fact, 
it was taken during the term of a Demo- 
cratic President, Franklin Delano Roos- 
evelt. 

“Our client is, and has been, at all 
times, a registered Democrat.” 
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Canadian Labor Unity — 


Attained 


in Toronto 


TORONTO, Ont.—One of the largest free trade union national centers 
in the world was created here the week of April 23 when the 600,000-member 
Canadian Trades & Labor Congress and the Canadian Congress of Labor, 
with some 400,000 members, united to form a new Canadian Labor Congress 
representing at least one million workers. 


The importance with which RWDSU 
viewed the merger was shown by the 
attendance at the convention of its three 
top officers, Pres. Max Greenberg, Sec.- 
Treas. Al Heaps and Exec. Sec. Jack 
Paley. The status of RWDSU and its 
Canadian affiliates in the new, merged 
Federation, was demonstrated by parti- 
cipation in the convention of 65 dele- 
gates from all parts of Canada. 


Approximately 1,600 delegates repre- 
senting local unions from the Great 
Lakes to Hudson Bay, and from the 
islands of the Atlantic to those of the 
Pacific, took part. The sesions were held 
in the Coliseum on the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition Grounds, with a special 
bus service to ferry delegates and visitors 
from downtown Toronto te the audi- 
torium. 


A special TLC convention took place 
April 21 in the Royal York Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters, to authorize trans- 
fer of TLC assets to the new CLC. Of- 
ficers reports were also received. 


The formal merger of the two bodies 
took place April 23, establishing the 
world’s 10th largest democratic union 
national center. 





Officers were to be elected at the clos- 
ing session. Slated to be named were TLC 
Pres. Claude Jodoin as president; TLC 
Sec.-Treas. Gordon Cushing as execu- 
tive vice president, and CCL Sec.-Treas. 
Donald MacDonald as secretary-treasurer. 


Pres. George Meany was AFL-CIO fra- 
ternal delegate to the convention and 
one of the principle speakers. Former 
Chairman Charles Geddes, general sec- 
retary of the British Postal Workers 
Union, represented the British Trades 
Union Congress. 


The merger accomplishes in Canada 
what the AFL-CIO merger did in the 
U.S. Unions affilated with the former 
AFL in the U.S. also belonged to the 
TLC in Canada, while CCL is made 
up of former ClO-affiliated interna- 
tionals and a number of national 
unions, 


As in the U.S., unity was sparked by a 
no-raiding agreement between the two 
federations, followed by negotiations 
which led to the merger pact. These were 
eased by the willingness of A. R. Mosher, 
only president of the CCL had during 
its 15 years of existence, to step down. 





Jack Piper on Ontario Committee 
To Study Province Labor Picture 


TORONTO, Ont.—The Ontario Federation of Labor, C.C.L., has set up 
a Labor Relations Committee composed of William Punnett of the Rubber- 
workers; Jack Piper, RWDSU; Henry Rhodes, Canadian Congress of Labor; 


Eamon Park, Steelworkers, and Richard 
Courtney, Autoworkers. Ted Goldberg of 
the Research Department of the Steel- 
workers has been chosen to chair the 
committee, whose function will be to in- 
quire into all aspects of labor relations 
in Ontario and make a full report to the 
Federation Executive Board. The report 
will then be made public. 

The committee plans to visit towns 
and cities throughout the province and 
to hold public hearings to get the views 
of local union officers. People outside 
the labor movement who have some 
knowledge of labor relations will also 
be invited to participate in the hear- 
ings and discussions. 


Chairman Goldberg said he hoped the 
committee would have a full report ready 
to present to any committee of the legis- 
lature that may be set up to deal with 
labor relations. “While the Prime Minis- 
ter has stated that the labor committee 
will not be convened this session,” said 
Goldberg, “it is apparent that widespread 
dissatisfaction with Ontario’s labor laws 
and their administration from all sec- 
tions of the community will force the 
legislature to some form of action. The 
OFL intends to have its ammunition 
ready, backed by reliable data gained by 








this committee from practical experi- 
ence and carefully selected research ma- 
terial.” 


Hotel in Ontario Has 
Special Rate for Unionists 


Union members are being offered the 
opportunity to vacation this year at the 
beautiful Canadian vacation resort of 
the International Chemical Workers 
Tnion at special rates. 


Club Whitesands is open to the gen- 
eral public and has always had a policy 
of lower rates for ICWU members. This 
year the courtesy of lower rates for 
union members will be extended to any 
union member. The 1956 season opens 
June 1 and closes September 15. 


Located on the shores of Lake Catcha- 
coma, Whitesands is just 40 miles north 
of Peterborough, Ontario, and 140 miles 
northeast of Toronto. Lake Catchacoma 
is the hub of a chain of connecting lakes 
in the picturesque Kawartha Lakes Dis- 
trict, whose waters yield muskies, pickerel, 
bass and lake trout, to the delight of 
fishermen. It is 980 feet above sea level, 
providing the perfect summer climate— 
clear warm days and invigorating cool 
nights. 


Neroda Heads Local 467 
In Winnipeg, Man. 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Members of Local 
467 working at the Gypsum Lime and 
Alabaster unit elected officers last month, 
returning Chairman A. Neroda to the top 
post, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert reported. 

Other unit leaders are Vice-Chairman 
H. Brackman, Sec.-Treas. P. Senkow and 
Warden M. Patryluk. The election and 
installation of officers was conducted by 
Schubert, and the members, many of 
whom had brought their wives, enjoyed 
a@ social and dance after the meeting. 

Others named at the meeting to unit 
posts included the negotiating and griev- 
ance committee. Its members are Chair- 
man Neroda, T. Onotera, J. Harner, J. 
Fedoruk and H. Brackman. Delegates to 


‘the RWDSU Manitoba Joint.Council are 


Sec.-TFreas. Senkow and T. Onotera, and 
repvesentatives to the city labor council 
are J. Fedoruk and A. Neroda. 
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NEWLY ELECTED committee of National Biscuit Co. salesmen head unit 


of Local 441, Birmingham, Ala. Left to right, Charlie Hill, P. M. Tennyson 
and Jack Hudson study contract proposals prior to negotiations which 
opened earlier this month. 





Hill Warehouse Organized; 
Bakery Talks in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Negotiations covering more than 500 members 
of Bakery Local 441 and organization of a major unorganized warehouse 
are highlighting the activities of RWDSUers in this key area of the Inter- 


national this month. Regional Dir. Frank 
Parker reports contracts talks under way 
with all four of the big bakeries in this 
city, and a well developed campaign to 
organize the big Hill Grocery warehouse. 


First contacted by Local 441 member 
Henry Jenkins of Ward Baking, a ma- 
jority of the Hill workers have joined 
Warehouse Local 261 and a petition for 
an NLRB election was filed last week. 
Parker said the shop, which employs 
about 110 workers, has been a target of 
the union for the past 10 years, or more. 
Several attempts to organize it have fail- 
ed, including one which reached the elec- 
tion stage only to be lost by a few votes. 
Parker said the solid organization of the 
Hill workers this time gives “the best 
kind of insurance against another failure.” 


The Hill Co. is the only major unor- 
ganized warehouse in the city. It services 
its own chain of stores throughout the 
state, compared in size to the A & P in 
the State of Alabama. 


The city-wide bakery negotiations 
began April 18 and affect members in 
National Biscuit Co., Ward Baking Co., 
McGough Bakery and American Bak- 
ing Co. General demands include sub- 
stantial wage increases and pension and 
health plans. 


A report on the progress of the nego- 
tiations is due at a membership meeting 
Saturday, May 5, and a second member- 
ship meeting, to be held the day of the 
contracts’ expiration. May 12, will either 
ratify a settlement or take a strike vote, 
Parker said. 





10c Hike for 150 
At M-H Warehouse 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The 150 Moore- 
Handley hardware warehouse’ workers 
won a new contract this month with 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour over 
two years and several other improve- 
ments, in a settlement that was conclud- 
ed more than a month before the expir- 
ation date. The wage boosts, however, are 
retroactive to April 1. 


Int'l Rep. Bill Langston led the nego- 
tiating committee, which also won agree- 
ment to reduce the eligibility for unlimit- 
ed sick leave with pay from the previous 
5 years to 2. The contract was further 
improved in its seniority provisions as 
well as other working conditions. Six 
cents of the increase is effective now, 
with 4 cents to be paid next year. 


Rank and file committee members 
included Chairman Terry Turner, Ros- 
coe Jones, O. T. Steeley, Emmett Ho- 
ward, Maryland Nunn, James E. Lever 
and Roosevelt Jordan. 


Meanwhile, several Moore-Handley 
workers took time out to help Bill Lang- 
ston in a campaign to sign up the work- 
ers in an unorganized grocery warehouse. 
Early this month the new shop voted 
unanimously for Warehouse Local 261 and 
are now in negotiations for their first 
RWDSU contract. 











NEGOTIATING COMMITTEE of Moore Hardley warehouse workers in 

Birmingham, reached agreement on 2-year pact providing 10 cents an hour 

wage hike. L. to r., front, O. T. Steeley, Chair. Terry Turner, B. W. Wells 

and Ersery Johnson, representing management. Rear, |. to r., Roosevelt Jor- 
dan, Maryland Nunn, Roscoe Joes, Emmett Howard, Frank Levees. 
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Support a Family 





Government Studies Show Family Needs at Least $4,300, Single Woman $2,593 


The average American worker now needs at least $4,300 to $5,465 a 
year to maintain a wife and two children at a “reasonable” rate. 


This breaks down, for a steady year of employment, to a range of 
some $83 to $105 a week, or $2.07 to $2.63 an hour for a 40-hour week. 

The average worker, the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research points out, 
doesn’t do that well. In February, latest month for which figures were 
available when the report was compiled, the average factory non- 
supervisory worker earned $1.93 an hour or $78.36 a week. This is be- 
tween 6 and 7 percent less than he needed. 

AFL-CIO researchers have brought up to date two standard budgets, 
the City Workers Family Budget of the Dept. of Labor, which purports 
to spell out what a “modest but adequate” standard of living costs, and 
that of the Heller Committee of the University of California, which is 
aimed at pricing a “commonly accepted” standard of living in the San 
Francisco area. 

The $4,300 estimate is based on the standards set up in the Labor 
Dept. budget, which was last brought up to date by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for October 1951. The $5,465 estimate represents what would 
be required for the four-person family renting a home in the San 
Francisco area under the Heller Committee’s standards, last revised in 
September 1955. 

Not a ‘Luxury’ Income 


“This is not a ‘luxury’ or ‘ideal’ income,” the AFL-CIO publication 
says in commenting on the calculations. 

“It is the minimum necessary for a modest American level of 
living. Families can and do get along on less, but only by missing out 
on some goods, services or social needs which are a normal part of 
a typical scale of living in this country.” 

The figures show, for instance, that San Francisco is the most ex- 
pensive place to live among the 20 areas up-dated in the BLS budget. 
Required is $4,532 a year, or slightly more than $87 a week. Close behind 
is Washington, which requires $4,522 a year or slightly less than $87 
a week. 

Least expensive is Kansas City, where a worker and his family need 
$4,123 a year, or about $79 a week. Second lowest, surprisingly enough, 
is New York, requiring $4,176 a year or about $80 a week. 

The report calls the types and quantities of goods and services that 
go into the budget “modest indeed.” 

They include, for example, less than two quarts of milk a day 
for a family with two growing children, and less than one egg a day 
per family member; “cheaper cuts” of meat on weekdays, with a 
chicken or roast on Sunday. 

The children are allowed two small ice cream cones and two bottles 
of soft drinks a week, but they have to split one 5-cent candy bar be- 
tween them, and Ma and Pa have to divide the one can of beer allowed 
each week. 

For the husband, the budget allows one heavy wool suit every two 
years, one light wool suit every three years, five shirts and two pairs of 
shoes each year. The rest of the family doesn’t dress any better. 

The family is allowed one trip out of town every three or four years, 
a movie every other week for the son and one every three weeks for the 
rest; one daily newspaper, an unbelievably low $85 a year for insurance 
and nothing for savings. 

The Heller Committee describes a “commonly accepted” standard 
as “the sum of those goods and services that public opinion currently 
recognized as necessary to health and reasonably comfortable living” 
in the San Francisco area. 

This “sum” now required is $5,465 if the home is rented, but $5,797 
if it is owned, the AFL-CIO revision showed. 
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As AFL-CIO economists found the BLS budget “modest indeed,” they 
found the Heller budget “surprisingly modest,” and hold that it “by no 
means provides for luxurious living.” 


It allows four or five-room living quarters for $57 a month if rented, 
or a $12,273 owned home with monthly payments of $75.40. It also allows 
a used car costing $630, and a replacement every four years. 


The husband is a one-hat man, paying $7.76 for a new one every 
four years. He has to take good care of his clothes, for he has but two 
suits and can only buy a new one—for $60—every six years. The 
Heller Committee neglects to explain how he manages to make one 
of the suits last 12 years. 


However, it allows every member of the family one egg a day and is 
more generous with milk than the BLS. It lets everybody go to the movies 
about every 10 days, and spend a one-week vacation in a rented tent 
or cabin at cost of $36. It also permits more medical and dental care, 
and earmarks $130.88 for life insurance. 


“Wages adequate to support a family on a comfortable scale are a 
fundamental trade union goal,” the report comments. 

“There has been substantial progress in this direction in the past 
two decades. However, particularly as the concept of what constitutes a 
reasonable living standard has improved, wages of many workers still 
are far short of such a level.” 


What a Single Woman Needs 


Meanwhile, in New York a state government survey on the living 
costs of a working woman substantiated the findings of the AFL-CIO. A 
working woman living with her family in New York State in September, 
1955, needed to earn $2,593 a year, or $49.86 a week to support herself 
adequately, meet income tax payments and save for emergencies and 
old age, according to a survey of living costs made by the State Labor 
Department. 

On the annual total, $1,866 was needed to cover the cost of goods 
and services and $727 for income taxes, insurance and savings. Nearly 
thirty-five cents of every dollar was needed for housing, other household 
expenses and food. Clothing and its upkeep required fifteen cents, and 
ten cents was divided among personal care, medical care and insurance. 
Leisure-time activities and other living expenses together took sixteen 
cents out of every dollar. 

A complete break-down, based on a weekly budget of $49.86, shows 
the following figures: 

Housing, food at home and other household expenses, $13.61; lunch- 
es, $3.61; clothing, $6.76; clothing upkeep, 49 cents; personal care, $1.34; 
medical care, $2.12; leisure-time activities, $3.93; other living essentials, 
including transportation, $3.94; income taxes, $7.23; insurance; $1.77; 
savings, $4.99. 

The complete study will be made available to various Minimum Wage 
Boards convened by the Industrial Commissioner, as a guide for their 
consideration. Before recommending minimum wage standards, the 
boards must, by law, take into account the amount of money necessary 
for adequate maintenance and protection of health for working women 
and minors. 

The Labor Department’s Industrial Bulletin pointed out that “the 
budget enables a working woman living with her family to keep up 
her appearance, morale and self-respect and to compete for and hold 
her job. It is not intended to be an ideal pattern of expenditure to be 
followed by all working women. Rather, it represents a standard which 
allows for variation according to different taxes and circumstances. At 
the same time it is a minimum level required to maintain an adequate 
standard of living.” 
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‘Letters to the 


Margolius on Retail Prices, Profits 


To the Editor: 


I am sorry that I coula not reply sooner to a letter by one of your members 
disputing some points I made in a column. I appreciate Mr. Hurwitz’s feelings 
that led him to disagree with my comments that profit margins should be 
reduced to permit lower prices, and that lower prices will encourage more volume, 
enabling price reductions. I feel this is a healthy discussion and I wholeheartedly 
agree with him that manufacturers need to reduce their prices. But I do not 
agree that even large retailers make only a low profit—“rarely 4%”—he put it. 
The pre-tax net margin of the department-store industry has been running 
close to 7%, and some of the large: stores have gotten their pre-tax net up to 
10 per cent. The profit on the amount of investment is even larger. Moreover, 
as with many industries, true profit levels are minimized in the retailing trades 
by heavy real-estate charges and other bookkeeping maneuvers, and by the 
well-known high salaries of top retail executives in comparison with some other 
industries. 

Further, I do not feel that auto dealers are suffering excessively because 
they have been forced to cut prices. Perhaps they are not making the record- 
high profits they extracted from the public in previous years of their lush post- 
war era, but it is up to them now to press the factories for reductions in their 
prices for cars. Nor do I feel that lower -prices will necessarily push smaller 
retailers out of business. An alert, progressive small retailer has a much more 
flexible operation than a large retailer, and some of them can run rings around 
the bigger stores. 

A family-size retailer who expects that his margin will be protected by 
price-fixing or other widely-used devices is living with a dangerous illusion, 
and postponing the day when he must adopt more efficient methods. Mr. 
Hurwitz says “the principle of low prices is not at all times a good one,” and 
asks if discount houses are operated with union labor. The answer is that most 
of the larger discount houses are unionized. 

But anyway, what is a discount house these days? I understand that in 
1954, about 90-95 percent of all household appliances were sold at some reduc- 
tion from manufacturers’ suggested list prices. The fact is, there is no longer 
any distinct group of discount houses, and many retailers are cutting list prices 
for the simple reason that more volume enables the retailer to buy at lower 
prices. 

Certainly I believe more people will buy toasters at $18 than at $20, and 
those who will buy toasters anyway, will have $2 left over to buy something 
else—$2 that otherwise would go to stock-market investors in manufacturing 
and retail-store shares, real-estate speculators who charge shockingly high 
rentals for retail-store locations, and the others who are the real gainers from 
high prices. 


editor: 





SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
New York, N. Y. 


Says ‘Record’ Does Commies’ Work 


To the Editor: 

It’s gratifying to know that Joe McCarthy still has Commies cringing. If 
they weren’t scared they would quit harping about him. But no, he’s still a 
threat to contend with! Looks as though The Record can handle nicely the work 
of the “Daily Worker” while it’s on the sick list. Your blast at Fulton Lewis, Jr. 
and your bouquet to Edward R. Murrow in the issue of April 1 is a great 
beginning. Evil Mr. Lewis earns high pay. You. conveniently omitted mention 
of the figure your idol Murrow “pulls down.” Why not describe both men ac- 
curately, not just your own mouthpiece? Lewis also rates “courageous” with 
“integrity” and “ability.” 

HARLOW B. GEORGE 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Proud of ‘Record’ and RWDSU 


To the Editor: 
I cherish reading The Record and am proud of being a member of a union 
that puts out such a paper. 
DONALD JERRETTE 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


More Praise for Margolius Column 


To the Editor: 

Just to pay a tribute to your brilliant Mr. Sidney Margolius, on his consumer 
| debt article. We trust that thousands of the readers of your valued RWDSU 
Record, will learn the “gimmicks” on installment buying. , 

Many families buy first and figure afterward, and this piece of work by 
Mr. Margolius should be their school in arithmetic, if they will but study it. 
This Margolius work, as well as his other brilliant writings, never appear in 
daily newspapers. You know why and so do I. 

BERT KOCHMAY 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Office Gals Tell on Their Bosses 


NEW YORK (PAI)—What does the average woman worker think of 
her boss? 

The National Office Management Assn., an organization of some 16,000 
executives, decided to find the answer to this question. A questionnaire was 
sent out to 20,000 secretaries and office workers all over the United States 
and Canada.” 

For one thing, they had no hesitation in listing their three top complaints. Here 
they are in order of degree: 

1—Failure to get recognition for good work; 

2—Unsatisfactory salary relationships; 

3—Lack of information about the company or the job. Older women add that 
they don’t get enough attention from the boss. 

Any bosses who thought that their wit and sharp sense of humor were wowing 
their employees had better think again. Only 2 percent of those replying thought 
that a sense of humor was necessary in a good boss. 

Also the energetic, “lots of go,” driving boss doesn’t click with the women, either. 
The office workers are just as happy if they are a bit easygoing and even tending 
toward the lazy side. 

Decidedly unpopular with the women are the bright young executives of 35 who 
know all the answers and are “bound to succeed.” They felt that the 40 to 50 age 
group made the best bosses, but women over 50 apparently like to be bossed around 
by young men. ‘ 
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LOVERS AND LOLLIPOPS—xkxx* 






















Using the different technique of candid photography, as 
in shooting The Little Fugitive, Morris Engel and Ruth Orkin, 
writers, producers and directors, have come up with another 
hit in Lovers and Lollipops. Filmed entirely in New York some- 
what like a travelogue, ingenious camera operations help to 
spin a story woven of the simple things in life. 





























2 Re This is the story of a widow, her seven- 
# year-old daughter, and a holiday courtship. 
Ann, played by Lori March, is attractive, 
responsible and in love with Larry (Gerald 
O’Loughlin), a bachelor just back from a 
long construction engineering job in South 
America. Her little girl Peggy (Cathy 
Dunn), mischievious and undisciplined for 
lack of a father, is a sweet brat. The couple 
do simple things together. They go sight- 
seeing in New York during the day and 
discuss their dreams for the future in the 
evenings. But Peggy manages to constantly 
get in the way of the romance. An argu- 
ment over the child causes the couple to separate just long 
enough for them to realize how much they need each other. 


Lori March 


Competent acting, brilliant photography and a good story 
are the ingredients which went into the making of this low 
cost film. The finished product, Lovers and Lollipops, will have 
a@ special enchantment for all who see it. 


—Marie Forrest 


MAN IN THE GRAY FLANNEL SUIT—xkx*x% 


Sloan Wilson’s popular novel, The Man in The Gray Flan- 
nel Suit, has been faithfully translated by writer-director Nun- 
nally Johnson into a fascinating film. Although the movie 
runs two and a half hours and covers the globe from a West- 
port, Conn. home to Italy and an island in the Pacific in war- 


time, it holds your interest throughout. 

Gregory Peck plays the earnest com- 
muter trying to maintain wife, three chil- 
dren, dog and house on a $7,000 salary. He 
is a cautious man, but his wife (Jennifer 
Jones) is bitter and unhappy over her hard 
life. $7,000 is inadequate for a grey flannel 
suit man and she prods him into a better- 
paying but tougher job with a large con- 
cern. Fredric March, Peck’s new employer, 
has built a great business and wants Peck’s 
approval on a new campaign. Peck thinks 
it’s a bad campaign but doesn’t want to 
risk his job by saying so, and he wrestles 
with his conscience on the matter. 





Gregory Peck 
There are three long flashbacks to wartime, each one an 


emotional crisis, with soap opera overtones. But Nunnally 
Johnson has directed some excellent performances in this film 
about the perils of the suburbs and the pitfalls of Madison 
Avenue. Man in the Gray Flannel Suit is a full, well rounded 
movie—enjoyable to all. —Heien Scala 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


kikk kkk k* 
Alexander the Great Man in the Gray Miracle in the Rain 
Richard 11 Plaanel. Gest Forbidden Planet 

Lovers and Lollipops 
Tribute to a Bad 
Golden Demon Serenade 
Oklahoma The Man Who 
Picnic - Never Was ' . 
c: 
Meet Me In The Conqueror 
Las Vegas Touch and Go 
Patterns Seven Wonders of 
The Swan the World 
A Kid for Two Never Say 
Farthings Goodbye 
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By ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 


Perry Como is a crooner who has made ten 
records which have sold a million or more 
copies each. He makes no claims to being a 
comedian, a master of ceremonies or an actor, 
yet the Saturday night television show on 
which he performs all these functions is one 
of the ten top TV programs. He earns more 
than a million dollars a year, yet he retains 
the warm, easy-going relaxed personality that 
has put him on the top rung of show business. 


If you’ve seen Perry on television, you know 
that he’s unassuming, solf-spoken, and has a 
natural sense of humor. Offstage, he’s just as 
relaxed and easygoing. When we questioned 
him about it, he casually answered “I’m not 
relaxed, I’m just tired!” 


It was during a Thursday rehearsal a few 
weeks ago that Perry took the time for this in- 
terview. Like the star, his show’s rehearsals 
also have that relaxed feeling. The guest stars 
for that performance, Ann Blyth, Buddy 
Hackett and Basil Rathbone, were sitting 
around discussing the script and making small 
jokes. Dialogue Director Mickey Ross, writers 
Goodman Acé and Mort Green, Producer Lee 
Cooley and Director Gray Lockwood were work- 
ing without much strain or effort, everyone 
knowing exactly what to do and doing it well. 
Perry found time for everything and everyone, 
including The Record interview. 


A great deal of hard work goes into prepara- 
tion of any television show. Perry’s is no ex- 
ception. His live, full-hour show demands script 
and music conferences on Monday; readings 
with guest stars on Wednesday; rehearsals on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. On Tuesday, 
the star tries to get some much deserved rest 
but rarely succeeds. 


We asked him whether he was satisfied with 


Exclusive 





Interview 


PERRY 
COMO 


the present format of his show, which has been 
on top since it began. “I realize that the 
life expectancy of any show is limited,” Perry 
replied, “and that’s why we try to keep the 
show enjoyable by having as much variety in 
acts and format as possible from week to week.” 
If a complete change in format should be 
necessary, he’d be willing to make it. Safe- 
guarding the entire Como operation as it now 
stands are his regulars on the show, the Louis 
Da Pron dancers, the Ray Charles Singers and 
Musical Conductor Mitchell Ayres. 


“The greatest thrill I’ve had on this show,” 
Perry says, “and a most unexpected one, was 
the winning of two Emmy Television Awards 
for 1955,” as the best male singer and the best 
master of ceremonies. 


Asked how he felt about competing with 
Jackie Gleason, Perry simply stated, “He has 
a job to do and so do I. Neither show is an 
actual threat to the other because of the com- 
plete difference in format, ours being musical 
and Jackie’s a situation comedy.” 


Como Kids are Gleason Fans 


Perry and Jackie are very good friends. A 
sure sign is the fact that Gleason hag fans 
right in the Como household. Perry’s three 
children: Ronnie, 16, David 9, and Terri 8, en- 
joy watching the Gleason show occasionally— 
when they’re not watching Daddy. But of 
course, Daddy is their favorite singer, and they 
often offer suggestions for his show. 


Perry and his attractive blond wife Roselle 
have been married for twenty three years. The 
Comos live in a rambling home on Sands Point, 
Long Island. “Here the kids and I can really 
enjoy ourselves,” says Perry. “We like to cook 
out on the barbecue grill and in the summer 
when we don’t go on small trips, we duck our- 
selves in the pool.” He wishes he had more 
time to spend with the children but, like any 





Time out for Record interview during TV show rehearsal finds, left to right, guest star Ann Blyth, RWDSU 
member Robert Berse, who helped arrange interview, Perry Como, Record staffer Rosemarie DaSilva, Basil 
Rathbone and comic Buddy Hackett in informal gathering typical of show’s relaxed atmosphere. 
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Como’s velvet voice delivers a hit in 
TV show rehearsal. 


other family man, he must work to bring home 
the bacon. 


The Comos prefer informal entertainment 
and an evening out for them consist of visit- 
ing with non-professional friends, although 
Perry has worked with and knows practically 
every big name in show business. They don’t 
care at all for night clubs or night life. 

When around the house or at rehearsals, 
Perry never wears a tie. He prefers sports 
clothes consisting of colorful shirts, odd slacks 
and cashmere sweaters. If it is absolutely 
necessary for him to wear a dinner jacket, he 
has to rent one since he doesn’t own any formal 
attire. “Where would I wear it?,” he says. 

The only time he’s really relaxed, Perry says, 
“Is when I’m out on the golf course.” He'll play 
in all kinds of weather and shoots in the 70s 
(“when I’m in practice, something I don’t get 
too much time for anymore.”) Charity tourna- 
ments are his favorites and like any other 
golfer, he enjoys winning. Tin Pan Alley’s 
music men since 1948 have paid tribute to Per- 
ry with an annual Perry Como Golf Tourna- 
ment and Testimonial, attended by top show 
business people and other celebrities. 


Records Sell Like Hot-Cakes 


Recently Como was named the “Personality 
of the Year” by the Variety Club of Washing- 
ton, D.C. And all over the country he has 
thousands of fan clubs whose members rush 
to buy the latest Como records. His most recent 
hit is “Hot- Diggety,” which has already sold 
over a million copies. In a single week during 
1946, four million Como recordings were turned 
out, surpassing the output of any artist in the 
history of record-making. He is consistently 
voted the most popular male vocalist in polls 
throughout the United States. 


Born to Italian immigrants in a small mining 
town in Pennsylvania, Perry is the seventh son 
of a seventh son, the legendary mark of good 
luck. As a youngster during his apprenticeship 
as a barber, he would sing profitably for the 
customers, and that’s what started him on the 
road to success as a singer. However, there 
were some rough times when Perry thought 
he might have to go back to his old trade, as 
a barber. Now his position on top of the show 
business ladder is firmly secure. But being a 
humble man, Perry still jokes about going 
back to barbering if the going ever gets rough 
again, and he keeps up his membership in the 
Barbers Union to prove it. 
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“This is really important, Brother! The COPE Dol- 
lar keeps COP: going.” Starting this month, COPE’s 
national Dollar Drive is under way, and COPE Col- 
lectors will be talking this way to APL-CIO members 
in union halls and on the job from Maine to California 
and points in between. 


They'll be talking about the AFL-CIO Committee 
on Political Education (COPE)—organized labor’s 
defense against the reactionary challenge in Con- 
gress, the state legislatures, city halls and county 
court houses. 


They’ll be talking politics—political education and 
political action, for this is a critical election year. We 
elect the President of the United States, the Vice- 
President, 34 U. S. Senators, 435 U. S. Representatives, 
and many state and local officials. 


Politics costs money. It costs money to print leaflets, 
pay for clerical help, posters, advertising, radio and 
television time, travel and the many other campaign 
expenses. 


The foes of labor are spending millions for political 
action. A U. S. Senate Committee has been investigat- 
ing the lavish amounts spent by a few oil and natural 
gas corporations to pass just one single bill. In- 
dividual workers and consumers don’t have that 
kind of money. 


We have to build our political education and po- 
litical action effort the same way we built our unions: 
by joining together to find strength in unity. Every- 
one must do his or her part. 

“Of every dollar you give,’ COPE Collectors say in 
COPE’s national Dollar Drive, “50 cents will be used 
here in your home state, the other 50 cents is used 
by national COPE in critical areas, including places 
where we don’t have much membership. We’d like 
to see good Congressmen and Senators from those 
areas too.” 

The aim of the COPE national drive is to get every 
AFL-CIO member to contribute at least one dollar. 
That is now the absolute minimum paid for one hour’s 
work under the Federal minimum wage law—a result 
of labor’s political efforts. 

This dollar is more than a contribution to better 
government. It is also a symbol of every member’s 
active participation in this great effort to help our 
union and our country. 

At the AFL-CIO Convention on Dec. 5, 1955, Pres- 
ident George Meany said: 

“In my book labor not only has a right to raise its 
voice in regard to the policies under which our Fed- 
eral Government is administered, but we have a 
duty as citizens to take part in shaping the policies 
of our Government. The challenge is in the legislative 
halls, and our answer is political education and po- 
litical activity.” 

This is a critical year. It will determine whether 
working men and women who are members of organ- 
ized labor shall become second-class citizens. It will 
decide whether union members will be permitted to 
participate fully in elections on the same basis as 
other citizens and voters. 


One sign for RWDSU members showing how im- 
portant it is was the action taken this month by 
the International Executive Board at its meeting 
in Plorida. Pres. Max Greenberg reported to the 
Board that the AFL-CIO was setting a goal of $35,000 
to be raised for COPE by the RWDSU. The Board 
unanimously voted to accept this quota and shoot 
for 100 per cent fulfillment within the next few 
months. 

Pres. Greenberg also announced that a full supply 
of COPE books had been sent to every local. Each 
book contains ten receipts for $1 each. These dol- 
lars for COPE serve a double purpose: not only do 
they provide the means to carry out the political 
and legislative objectives of the AFL-CIO, but they 
also demonstrate to the entire labor movement that 
the RWDSU is a full partner in labor’s political 
efforts. 

Everyone agrees on the importance of political 
action. Now’s the time to put your money where 
it counts: im dollars for COPE, 














Memo 
From 
Washington 








By KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN 
Legislative Representative, RWDSU 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—On Saturday, April 7, two 
days before Congress was scheduled to return to 
Washington from its Easter recess, the Senate Select 
Committee made public the report of its investiga- 
tion of the charge made on the Senate floor on Feb. 
3 by Senator Francis Case, Republican of South 
Dakota, that an attempt had been made, by means 
of a $2,500 contribution to his reelection campaign, 
to influence his vote on the then-pending Natural 
Gas Bill. 


The gingerly written report is an interesting docu- 
ment. It recites that Mr. Howard B. Keck, president 
of Superior Oil Company of California, in 1947 or 
1948 established a personal campaign contribution 
fund. From this fund he gave money at various times 
to an attorney for the company, Elmer Patman, to 
be available for various purposes. Over the years the 
fund averaged $5,000 to $6,000 a year, for a total of 
nearly $50,000. The distribution of the fund was left 
largely in Patman’s discretion. 

The report further recites that many years before 
Patman had become acquainted in Washington with 
another lawyer, John Neff. Neff ultimately became 
a practicing attorney in Lexington, Neb. Patman 
evidently first employed him on behalf of Superior 
Oil in 1947, In early 1955, Neff was again employed 
to work as a lobbyist on conservation matters then 
before the Nebraska State Legislature. In October 
1955, Neff was retained, through Patman, at $1,000 
a month. It was through Neff that the campaign con- 
tribution that worried Senator Case and brought on 
the investigation was made. 

Neff’s activities on behalf of the Natural Gas Bill 
took him into five states, the Committee found, and 
he sought in the course of these travels to determine 
how ten United States Senators stood on the bill. 


While the Committee had hard words to say about 
Messrs. Patman and Neff, describing their activities 
as characterized by “galloping irresponsibility” and 
accusing Neff of “consummate indiscretion in mak- 
ing his promiscuous contacts,” it was unable to find 
that there was either a bribe or an attempt to bribe. 
At the same time it said that, 

“...It is worth observing that the conduits of contribu- 
tion, Messrs. Patman and Neff, had satisfied themselves 
that Senator Case would vote for the bill before the con- 
tribution was made. In this sense, it is possible to con- 
clude that the contribution was in the nature of a reward 
to Senator Case for his supposed intent to vote in favor 
of the legislation. Or perhaps a kind of insurance to the 
donor that Senator Case would continue to think and 
act favorably, the contribution being the premium on 
the policy.” 

The Committee also concluded: 

“The circumstances here partake of a meaning making 
almost inexorable the conclusion that the paramount 
motivation for this contribution was interest in the 
natural gas bill as contrasted with aiding Senator Case’s 
campaign. It thus follows that the offer of the contribu- 
tion was for the purpose of influencing the Senator’s 
vote.” 

Of course, the Senator himself did not need any 
involved reasoning like this to convince him that 
he had been made the subject of an attempt to in- 
fluence his vote on the Natural Gas Bill. He was 
clear enough about it in his own mind to realize 
that he had to reject the contribution and to vote 
against the bill, both of which he did. 

The Committee’s report upholds both lobbying and 
political contributions, but warns against combining 
them. “Like oil and water,’ the Committee observes, 
“they do not mix.” 

Usually the legislative process is.a pretty mysterious 
business. Senator Case’s protest, and the Committee’s 
hearings lifted the veil of obscurity so that the light 
of day could fall upon it, even if only briefly. They 
tell a story with which all thinking people should be 
vitally concerned. We will hear more of this story 
when the investigations of the Special Committee 
on lobbying and campaign expenditures and con- 
tributions get under way, and when the Senate takes 
up, as it. will soon, the Hennings and Johnson-Know- 
land “clean election” bills. 
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Throughout the eight years of Israels existence, and during the 
struggle for independence that preceded its establishment in May, 1948, 
the American labor movement has given staunch support—morally, 
politically and financially—to this tiny nation in the Middle East. Labor 
in this country has shown a special concern for Israel, not only because 
it is an outpost of democracy and progress in the midst of a backward 
feudal area, but also because Israel’s free, democratic labor movement, 
Histadrut, is a vital force in the life of the nation. 


Histadrut’s activities extend far beyond those of trade unions in other 
countries. In addition to the “normal” areas of collective bargaining, 
and other traditional union functions, Histadrut is involved in political 
activity through its own party, the nation’s largest; in health and wel- 
fare services through its own medical organization, Kupat Holim; and 
in a host of other activities through its great cooperative enterprises. 
These co-ops are here described by Histadrut’s American representative: 


By MOSHE BAR-TAL 


The individual Israeli worker, by virtue of his membership in His- 
tadrut, is a full partner in a vast chain of cooperative enterprises and 
owns a piece of hundreds of industries, farms, services, and other proper- 
ties. Every Histadrut member is a shareholder in Histadrut’s holding com- 
pany, Hevrat Ovdim, the General Cooperative Association of Labor in 
Israel. It is Hevrat Ovdim which manages Histadrut’s economic affairs. 


The Histadrut member who is part-owner of Heyrat Ovdim is unique 
among shareholders. He clips no coupons. He collects no cash dividends. 
He cannot transfer ownership of his share. He enjoys two benefits—one 
tangible, the other intangible. Tangibly, he shares fully in the high 
standard of living which Histadrut’s economic activities make possible. 
Intangibly, he has a share in the many nation-building enterprises with 
which Histadrut is helping to develop the country. 


Beyond these benefits, the Histadrut man or woman is favorably 
affected by membership in Hevrat Ovdim in numerous ways. Hevrat 
Ovdim’s 8th National Convention, held in Tel Aviv in March, heard a 
report on Tnuva, the cooperative farm produce marketing organization. 
The 150,000 people cultivating half a million acres on 600 farm settle- 
ments derived direct benefit from Tnuva through its efficient centralized 
marketing operations. The urban member of Histadrut enjoyed equal 
benefit from the regulated and ample flow of high quality food products 
from farm to city. 

Co-op Operates 1,000 Stores 


Many years ago Histadrut members on settlements had to forage on 
their own for their local purchasing needs, with uneconomical and in- 
efficient results. Today a Histadrut firm known as Hamashbir Hamerkazi 
(the Israeli Cooperative Wholesale Society) provides an orderly system 
of trade and distribution both for the farmer and the urban worker. 
Hamashbir purchases goods locally and abroad for resale to the settle- 
ments and, through consumer cooperative retail societies, to the Histadrut 
member in town. To serve Histadrut members with a wide range of com- 
modities at the lowest possible prices, Hamashbir has developed an in- 
dependent network of industrial subsidiaries with its own import organ- 
ization. It operates more than a thousand retail stores throughout the 
country. 


The Histadrut member is part owner of Israel’s largest industries 
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and benefits from their operations. Industry’s share within Histadrut’s 
overall cooperative network mounted from 10% in 1949 to 18% in 1954. 
In that year cooperative industry (both industries operated by Histadrut 
and employing labor and cooperatives operated by owner-members) 
reached a volume of £181,000,000 and employed about 25% of all in- 
dustrial workers. Nearly half this turnover came from Solel Boneh, Hevrat 
Ovdim’s industrial and building contracting company. The other half 
came from industrial plants on cooperative settlements, cooperative 
factories, and marketing and trade organizations. The cooperative fac- 
tories, with more than 4,000 member operator-owners, produced goods 
valued at 23 million pounds. Histadrut’s industry as a whole represented 
about 25% of Israel’s total industry, calculated on the basis of turnover 
and people employed. 


Solel Boneh is Israel’s foremost building contractor. In 1954 its con- 
struction contracts reached 77 million pounds, as compared to 52 million 
in 1953. A substantial proportion of this increase represented the build- 
ing of cooperative workers’ housing projects. In that same year Solel 
Boneh increased its work force from 13,000 to 15,000. For the cooperative 
housing societies, Solel Boneh completed 3,050 dwellings in 1954 with an 
additional 3,200 under construction at year’s end. Since their inception, 
cooperative housing societies have built almost 40,000 dwellings, housing 
150,000 people, about 10% of the country’s entire population. 


Bus Services Cocperatively Owned 


Another field of cooperative endeavor in which the Histadrut mem- 
ber is a shareholder is Israel’s transport services. Almost all of Israel’s 
urban and inter-urban bus services are cooperatively owned. About half 
of all of Israel’s trucks are also cooperatively owned and operated. 


In other transport fields the Histadrut member, through Hevrat 
Ovdim, plays an important part in the development of Israel’s growing 
merchant marine and in the country’s young but flourishing civil avia- 
tion services, both local and international. Hevrat Ovdim also helps to 
supply vehicles, spare parts, tires, fuel and other equipment to keep the 
transportation services running. 


To help its many enterprises finance their operations, Hevrat Ovdim 
operates a complex financial system. Its central financial institution is 
the Workers’ Bank which serves both cooperative enterprises and in- 
dividual funds. Next to the Israel National Bank, the Workers’ Bank is 
the country’s largest commercial bank. In January, 1954, its total re- 
sources reached 47,300,000 pounds. The Workers’ Bank provides loans 
and credits to Histadrut enterprises, settlements, national and municipal 
institutions, cooperatives of all kinds and individual Histadrut members. 


Through these and many other ramified activities, the Histadrut 
member has a direct share in every branch of Israel’s economy and plays 
a predominant role in the essential branches. As a member of an enormous 
cooperative, he has developed a cooperative economy which has helped 
poth himself and the country. Unemployment has been kept at a min- 
imum despite the overwhelming influx of new immigrants. The coun- 
try’s habitable areas have been expanded. Exports have risen. Natural 
resources have been developed. Individually, the Histadrut member en- 
joys one of the highest standards of living in relation to the country’s 
over-all index in the world. As a group, the half-million Histadrut mem- 
bers have created one of the most successful and fascinating practical 
achievements of organized free labor in this century. 
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Not only have the property insurance companies 
raised the rate on extended coverage on houses— 
which is the part of your insurance policy that pro- 
tects you against windstorm damage. But they have 
also reduced your actual protection by eliminating 
television antennas and lead-in wires from the pro- 
tected items, which is what most windstorm claims 
were for anyway. The companies are willing enough 
to insure you against such remote possibilities as 
falling aircraft and “civil commotion,” but not against 
the more likely risk of a ripped antenna. 


The reason advanced for raising the charge for 
extended coverage is that the hurricanes of recent 
years cost the insurance companies a lot of money 
in windstorm damage. Actually, the margin between 
what the companies charge, and what they pay out, 
is wide enough to take care of much if not all of the 
exceptional windstorm claims. Fire and property in- 
surance are very costly for the amount of actual pro- 
tection you get—costlier even than the notorious auto 
insurance rates. Fire companies pay out only 40-45 
cents of your premium dollar in claims, The other 
55-60 cents go for sales, administration and profit. 


Most wage-earners don’t pay as much attention 
to the cost of property insurance as they do to auto 
and life insurance, because the cost is comparatively 
small in terms of dollars. Also, the price of the 
property insurance is often merged into the monthly 
payment to the bank or mortgage company, and as 
usual, installment payments mask real cost. Some 
mortgage companies in recent years have even com- 
pelled property buyers to get their insurance through 
them if they want the mortgages. 


Switch to $50-Deductible 


But last month this writer got irked enough by 
the jump in his insurance bill to take steps to reduce 
the bill for three years insurance from $92 to $36, an 
actual saving of 60 per cent. Here’s how. Instead of 
the no-deductible extended coverage, we switched to 
the $50 deductible. We’ll now have to foot any damage 
under $50 ourselves. But this alone reduced the bill 
from $92 to $60. And without antenna protection, the 
likelihood of having any small claims is much less. 
The additional saving was effected by placing the 
insurance with a large mutual that gives a rebate 
of 40 per cent. This saved $24 more. 


But as important as saving the dollars, cutting the 
cost of insurance makes it possible for a homeowner 
to afford increased coverage or some of the other 
protection he needs, such as comprehensive persenal 
lfability insurance, or additional extended coverage 
against water damage, freezing pipes, falling trees 
and other risks. The fact is, the property insurance 
carried by the average homeowner is very inadequate. 





Watch Out 
For Loopholes 


In Property 
Insurance 


You’re insured against riots, which are unlikely, but 
not against the more usual occurrence of a kid hitting 
a ball through a picture window. Read your fire in- 
surance policy. See how it lists a few risks it insures 
you for, but is mum about all the others. You need to 
buy additional forms of coverage to guard you against 
the unmentioned risks. 


With the help of a noted insurance expert, this 
department has compiled a new list of companies 
offering savings from standard rates. The savings 
listed here are only approximate, since the same com- 
pany’s rates may vary in different areas, for different 
types of insurance and in different years. Also some 
insurors charge more if you live in an “unprotected” 
area with substandard fire protection. So use this 
list only as a basis for comparing charges for the 
same amount and kind of insurance in your own 
area. 


Also, the companies listed below are the larger 
ones. There are also many smaller companies li- 
censed in only a few states, which offer insurance at 
reasonable cost, and also many county mutuals in 
rural areas which pay very large dividends. However, 
it is not possible to list these hundreds of smaller 
companies. Here are leading lower-cost companies, 
with their home offices and amount of saving of- 


fered: 
Many Smaller Firms Okay Too 


Merchants & Businessmen’s Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., 40%; Factory Mutual Liability Ins. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., 35%; National Farmers Union Property & 
Casualty Co., Denver, Colo. 25-30%; Harvard Dealers Mutual 
Fire Ins. Co., Stevens Point, Wis., 20-30%; Federated Mutual 
Implement & Hardware Ins. Co., Owatonna, Minn, 20-30%; 
Millers Mutual Ins. Co., Alton, Ill., 15-30%; Allied Amer- 
ican Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass., 25%; Liberty 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Boston, Mass., 25%; American Hard- 
ware Mutual Ins. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 15-25%; Farm- 
ers Mutual Auto Ins. Co., Madison, Wisc., 10-25; Berkshire 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 20%; Central Mutual 
Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio, 20%; Employers Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Wausau, Wisc., 20%; Grain Dealers Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 20%; Holyoke Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Salem, Mass., 20%; Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, 20% ; Merrimack Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Andover, 
Mass., 20%; Michigan Millers Mutual Ins. Co., Lansing, 
Mich., 20%; Middlesex Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Concord, 
Mass., 20%; Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., 
20%; Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Wash., 20%; 
Oregon Mutual Ins. Co., McMinnville, Ore., 20%; Pawtucket 
Mutual Ins. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., 20%; State Farm Fire & 
Cas. Co., Bloomington, Ill., 20%; Quincy Mutual Fire Ins. 
Co., Quincy, Mass., 20%; Worcester Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Worcester, Mass., 20%. In addition there are a number of 
other fairly large companies offering savings of 15-20 per 
cent, including Mutual Service Casualty Ins. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co., New York; The various 
Lumbermen’s Mutuals; the Fire Insurance Exchange of Los 
Angeles; Penn Mutual Fire Ins. Co., West Chester, Pa; Gen- 
eral Insurance Co., Seattle and Allstate Insurance Co. 





Dont Burn Up If Poultry is Pink 


If poultry is thoroughly roasted, why is the meat 
sometimes pinkish in color? Many homemakers 
have asked this question. 

Now U. 8. Department of Agriculture scientists at 
the Western Regional Research Laboratory have an 
answer. Studies there show that certain substances 
in the atmosphere of any heated oven—or in the hot 
air over a wood fire or barbecue pit—are the same 
chemically as some used in the brining and smoking 
process that produces cured meats. 

These substances react with traces of hemoglobin 
in the meat or poultry to give a pink or reddish 
color. 


@ 14 


How much of the poultry meat turns pink and 
how deep the color becomes depends on how hot 
the flame or heater is and whether the poultry roasts 
in an open or covered pan or is covered with alumi- 
num foil part of the time. ; 

The age of the bird and amount of fat in the skin 
also count. Because the thinner skin of young birds 
is more easily permeated by these substances, the 
flesh underneath may be noticeably pink. 


A point to remember: The pink color does not 
affect quality. 








Panic Over 
Pot Roast 


By JANE GOODSELL 


My husband refers to it as “that 
performance you put on every time 
we eat dinner in a restaurant.” The 
way he tells it, it’s pretty awful. I 
guess he’s right. 


I go to pieces over a menu. I lose 
all resemblance to an adult human 
being and act like a backward child 
of five. 


I scan the menu in a delirium of 
indecision. 


“I’m hungry for roast beef.” I 
murmur, “but you can always have 
that at home. Of course, fried 
chicken is always good, but I’m sort 
of tired of fried chicken. What’re 
you having?” 


“It doesn’t make any difference 
what J’m having,” says my husband 
in a maddeningly reasonable tone. 
“It only confuses you when I tell 
you. Just make up your mind what 
you’d like to eat. And stick to it,” he 
adds menacingly. 


“All right,” I say meekly. “I’ll have 
pot roast and potato pancakes.” 


“Fine,” says my husband, remov- 
ing the menu from my hands. 


After a few moments I say, “I 
wonder what that man at the next 
table is eating. It looks awfully good. 
I think it’s a veal cutlet.” 


“Do you want a veal cutlet?” 


“Well, I was wondering whether 
they serve applesauce with the pot 
roast and potato pancakes. Do you 
suppose they do?” 


“TI haven’t the slightest idea,” says 
my husband, looking tense. 

The waitress appears at our table, 
and my husband looks at me ques- 
tioningly. 

“Do you serve applesauce with the 
pot roast and potato pancakes?” I 
ask the waitress. 

She replies that they do. 

“Well then, I think I’ll have...no, 
I won’t either. I’ll have ... how is 
the fried chicken?” 

She assures me that the fried 
chicken is very nice. My husband 
eyes me coldly, and my head spins. 
“T’ll have fried crab legs,” I say 
breathlessly. 

“T’ll have a New York steak,” my 
husband tells the waitress. “Do you 
want vegetable soup?” he asks me. 

I nod my head. “Why didn’t you 
tell me you were having steak?” I 
say accusingly. 

“Do you want steak?” he asks in 
a carefully controlled voice. 

“No, I’ll have crab legs,” I say 
doggedly. 

“And what kind of cocktail?” 

“Crab cocktail. Oh heavens! I can’t 
have crab legs and crab cocktail!” 

He watches me, saying nothing. I 
am wringing my hands, and I am on 
the verge of bursting into tears. “If 
I have fried chicken,” I murmur 
brokenly, “could we... could you?” 

My husband shakes his head. “No 
dividing,” he says firmly. 

“All right,” I say desperately. “I'll 
have steak, too. When I don’t take 
the same thing you do, I always wish 
I had.” 

“And when you do, you wish you 
hadn’t,” he says. 

He’s right, too. I spend the next 
ten minutes lamenting my choice, 
the next fifteen minutes debating 
over dessert and the next two days 
listening to my husband swear that 
he’ll never again take me out to 
dinner. 
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Organized Labor Fights to 
Improve Social Security 


WASHINGTON, (PAI)—Organized labor is 
staging a determined battle to get important 
Social Security improvement, voted by the 
House last year, enacted in the Senate. In this 
fight veteran Senator Walter George of Georgia 
and Senator Russell Long of Louisiana are 
trying hard to get the measure out of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and to the Senate floor 
for a vote. 

The fight actually is dramatically symbolized in 
the person of 78-year old Senator George, long noted 
for his conservatism, who is pushing for Social Se- 
curity improvements that go even beyond those voted 
by the House. Opposed is Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia, about as cold-blooded a budget balancer as 
the Senate has no matter whether Democrats or 
Republicans are running the country. 

George is convinced that the House bill, which 
drops the eligibility age of women from 65 to 62 
and provides for payment of benefits to the totally 
disabled at age 50, can pass the Senate if it ever 
gets to the floor. He, himself, is prepared to stage 

a floor fight for it if he can’t persuade Byrd and 

the Republicans on the Committee to vote it out. 

George wants to go beyond the House bill in that 
he would enable the totally disabled to get benefits 
at any age and would especially aid disabled chil- 
dren who are permanent burdens on their parents. 

“I’m trying to get the bill into as good shape as 
possible,” Senator George told Press Associates in a 
special interview. “I was originally a member of the 
committee that worked on the Social Security bill in 
1935 and have lived with it ever since. And I know 
that it needs improvement.” 

Asked whether he thought there was justification 
in charges that the costs would be too high, George 
replied: “‘No, I’m not worried about the cost.” 

George said that he would support the 62 years- 
of-age eligibility for women and scoffed at claims 
that this would hurt women’s employment opportuni- 
ties. “A woman is not required to retire under the 
law,” he pointed out. “But if she wants to she should 
be able to.” 


Meat Unions Plan 
Joint Wage Talks 


CHICAGO—The AFL-CIO’s two meat unions an- 
nounced joint action to reopen wage contracts with 
meat packing firms headed by the so-called Big Four 
meat packers, Armour, Swift, Wilson and Cudahy. 

Identical letters exercising wage reopening rights 
under the contracts have been served on the industry 
leaders, it was announced by Earl W. Jimerson, pres- 
ident and Patrick E. Gorman, secretary-treasurer of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, and by Ralph Helstein, pres- 
ident of the United Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica. 

The two unions are expected to complete a merger 
in June. Both organizations have followed a policy of 
close cooperation in contract talks since signing a 
“mutual aid” agreement in June, 1953. 





TENN. AFL AND CIO MERGE: Mayor P. R. 
Olgiati, former president of Bricklayers Local 
6, welcomes convention delegates to Chatta- 
nooga, where they combined former State Fed- 
eration of Labor and Industrial Union Council 
into the new Tennessee State Labor Council. 
Left to right are Mayor Olgiati, R. J. Thomas, 
assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
Stanton Smith, TSLC president. 


Deaths of N.Y.C. Firemen 
Spur Wage Hike Drive 


NEW YORK CITY—The sudden deaths of six com- 
rades under the falling wall of an East Bronx fac- 
tory spurred the efforts of 6,000 members of Fire 
Fighters Local 94 to win a pay increase. 

The firemen, four abreast, picketed City Hall to 
dramatize their demand for a $7,000 annual wage 
for first class firemen. They now receive $5,315, plus 
a $100 clothing allowance. Some of them carried signs 
inviting Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Jr., to “tell of a 
more dangerous job than a New York City fireman’s.” 

Their picket march on the municipal building 
where pay increases for city employes were under 
consideration had been postponed to permit 5,000 
firemen to attend the funerals of the six who died 
when the marquee of the former movie house crashed 
and pulled the wall with it. 

Five new pumper trucks each bearing the casket 
of a fireman, drove down Fifth Avenue to St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral where Cardinal Spellman cele- 
brated the requiem Mass. In the afternoon the 
same marchers turned out to pay a tribute. to the 
sixth victim at a small Lutheran church in the 
Bronx. 

In the line of march at both services were Fire 
Fighters Pres. John P. Redmond, Sec-Treas, George 
J. Richardson and: Vice Pres. Michael F, Smith. Oth- 
ar unionists came from distant cities to join in the 
sad farewell. 
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Steelworkers Gird for 
Vital ‘56 Contract Fight 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—This is the year of the 
big negotiations between the United Steel- 
workers and the steel industry, and both sides 
are getting ready for what is likely to be 1956’s 
most vital contract fight. 

Last month the Steelworkers under Pres. David J. 
McDonald held “Operation Sound Off” in Chicago 
at which rank and file was given the chance to speak 
up and say what kind of contract it wanted negotiat- 
ed this year. Within the past five days, the Steel- 
workers’ executive board met at Gary, Ind., and laid 
out the broad lines of strategy and tactics that will 
mean so much to the more than one million men in 
the union. 

On May 14-15 the Steelworkers’ powerful Wage 
Policy Committee will meet again to lay down final 
union demands to be presented to the Steel industry 
late in May in anticipation of the ending of the pres- 
sent contract on June 30. 

Until the Wage Policy Committee makes its final 
decisions, the exact demands to be made on the steel 
companies will not be known, but the broad picture 
of what the Steelworkers will want is already pretty 
clear. 

1. The Steelworkers have made it clear that the 
huge profits daily being reported by the entire 
steel industry mean that it can well afford a prop- 
er sharing of those profits with its workers. A 20 
to 25 cent package therefore is a likely demand. 

2. The Steelworkers will fight for a Supplemen- 
tary Unemployment Program such as it got last 
year from the can industry. 

3. They will work also for a better employer- 
contributed welfare program and will press strong- 
ly for premium pay for weekend work. 

On management’s side, there are already numerous 
signs that the industry intends to use wage demands 
as an excuse for boosting steel prices. Last year’s 12 
to 15 cent boost produced a $7.50 a ton boost in steel 
prices, bringing sharp protests from McDonald and 
Pres. Walter Reuther of the CIO that the price boost 
was entirely unjustified. 





Meany Hits One Percent 
In Labor Who Do It Harm 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Labor merger came for some 
500,000 Missouri unionists here as some 1,000 del- 
egates heard AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany blast the 
one percent within the labor movement whose mal- 
practices play into the hands of anti-labor forces. 

Speaking without notes, Meany told the delegates: 

“While looking at our enemies without, let us take 
a good look at ourselves—at the minority from within 
who do more damage than our sworn enemies. Let 
us take a good look at all our locals, test all by what 
is good for the workers, by the single test of building 
their standards. 

“Our purpose is not to aggrandize anyone’s power, 
to swell any individual’s bank account. I think that 
we are better than 99 percent right and decent but 
the one percent gets publicity. It is up to us to see 
that this one percent does not make a contribution 
to the enemies of the trade union movement.” 














Allied Stores, the nation’s largest de- 
partment store chain, showed sales of 
$580 million for the fiscal year ended 
Jan. 31, 1956 compared to $544 million 
in fiscal 1955. Sales in Allied’s down- 
town stores were not hurt by the sub- 
urban branches which accounted for 10 


* per cent of the sales volume, reports B. 


Earl Puckett, Chairman . . . Federated 
Department Stores, second largest chain 
in the country, recorded increases of 
15.6% in net earnings and 7.4% in 
Sales, boosting both to the highest levels 
in the company’s history ...A new $2 
million store will be built in Cleveland 
by Lerner’s. An expansion plan in the 
South is also being considered by Harold 
M. Lane, president of the company... 
Canadian department store sales rose 
14.3% in March compared with the same 
month a year ago, the Statistics Bureau 
reports in a preliminary estimate of 
retail sales ... W. T. Grant expects 
1956 sales and profits to increase 10% 
over last year ... Rather than add new 
units, H. L. Green is planning to convert 


34 of its existing stores to “semi-self- 
service” in an effort to increase sales 
volume ... Lane Bryant chalked up a 
39% increase in net profits and a 7% 
gain in sales last year, each hitting a 
new record high for the company... 
S. Klein plans further expansion in the 
metropolitan area of New York ... In- 
creases of 32% in net earnings and 30% 
in sales are reported by May’s depart- 
ment store for the first half of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


. . * 


Motorists in Columbus, Miss. who park 
downtown to do their shopping can 
disregard the city’s parking meters—if 
they buy monthly parking permits which 
sell for $15 . . . Pomeroy’s in Reading, 
Pa. celebrated its 80th anniversary by 
serving coffee and doughnuts to cus- 
tomers .. . Sales of Safeway Stores are 
expected to exceed $2 billion this year 
. . . The Owl-Rexall Drug Co. in Los 
Angeles has developed a new method of 
inventory taking, using portable Dicta- 
phone machines. Trade observers feel 


this could be adapted to department 
store needs ... Peggy Wood, star of the 
TV show “Remember Mama,” appeared 
at a Lane Bryant’s fashion show in New 
York to launch Mother’s Day selling ... 
Re-usable packages of aluminum, plas- 
tics, and cardboard, and cans with re- 
closable caps, are fascinating American 
housewives. Because of this the package 
industry sales volume has gone sky 
high. 
- + . 

According to shoe manufacturers, fall 
business is expected to be as good as 
last year’s record volume although prices 
in general will be higher .. . Walgreen 
Co. reports an increase of 20.2% in sales 
for March over the like period last year. 
. . . Hosiery sales in department stores 
are suffering because stockings can be 
had at lower prices in most food chains. 
... A group of retail merchants from a 
cross section of the country reported 
that business is up substantially over a 
year ago with prospects for a record 


year in 1956 .. . March sales of apparel 


stores rose sharply to $1,028,000,000 
from $796 million a year earlier .. . The 
nation’s chain and mail order houses 
last month recorded their best sales in- 
creases since 1945. 


Imports from Japan have replaced 
those from Canada as the second largest 
source of United States Customs revenue. 
. .. Due to increasing population, Amer- 
ica’s annual food bill will increase from 
today’s $44 billion to an estimated $52 
billion during the next nine years, ac- 
cording to the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Assn . . . Food Fair Stores plans 
to open a minimum of 50 new super- 
markets costing $24 million in the forth- 
coming fiscal year . . . National Dairy 
Products reported the best first quarter 
in its history, setting new highs in sales 
and earnings .. . An increase of 10% 
in earnixgs for the first quarter of this 
fiscal year over the like period in 1955 
is expected by Borden’s. 

Compiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 
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Executive 
Board Meets 
In Florida 


A meeting of the RWDSU 
Executive Board marked by 
constructive accomplishments 
for the International Union 
and its locals throughout the 
country took place April 12 
through 18 in Miami Beach, 
Fla, In an atmosphere of unity 
which has marked the RWDSU 
since the historic merger con- 
vention two years ago, leaders 
of the Union who make up 
the International’s Executive 
Board deliberated on important 
proposals put forward by the 
top officers. 


The Board voted to expand 
the present Death Benefit 
Fund of the International Un- 
ion to include comprehensive 
welfare benefits. This will en- 
able local unions, on a volunt- 
ary basis, to participate in the 
program on behalf of their 
members. The Board also 
adopted a retirement program 
to cover staff personnel of the 
International and officers of 
locals, also on a voluntary basis. 


A vital part of the meeting 
was taken up with discussion 
of political action by locals of 
the RWDSU, and it was agreed 
to adopt a goal of $35,000 in 
contributions of $1 each from 
members throughout the Inter- 
national. Many Board mem- 
bers took the floor to stress the 
importance of assisting the 
AFL-CIO’s Committee on Poli- 
tical Education (COPE), parti- 
cularly in light of the fact that 
this is a year when the nation 
elects a President, many Sen- 
ators and the entire House of 
Representatives. 


A proposal for setting up an 
International Union Strike 
Fund, which each local could 
join as an invaluable source of 
protection, will be discussed 
further by a committee of the 
Executive Board, and acted 
upon in June by the Board and 
the General Council. 


On this page are pictured a 
few of the RWDSU leaders 
who took the floor at the Exe- 
cutive Board meeting. See Page 
2 for full details of the Exe- 
cutive Board meeting. 
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